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1. INTRODUCTION 

Learning a foreign language develops the memory of the children, as well as enriching their 
imagination [1, 2]. Teaching a foreign language involves practicing four language skills and training learners 
accordingly. Communicative competence is generally emphasized in foreign language instruction. This term 
contains proficiency of four language skills (reading, writing, listening, and speaking) [3], besides their 
involvement in the process of language teaching [4, 5]. 

The merit of learning a foreign language has been stressed for a long while and a large spectrum of 
related programs and researches have been represented [6]. Accordingly, compulsory education was 
enhanced to twelve years in Turkey in 2012 [7], in which education involved three steps. The initial step 
involves primary school education for four years [8]. The next step refers to secondary school education 
lasting for four years as well. Further, the last step involves high school level for four years [9]. 
Improvements and transformations in EFL curriculum are composed of improving the main language skills 
and the fundamentals of the Common European Framework of Reference for Languages which refers to 
learning, teaching, and assessing a foreign language [10]. The Ministry of Turkish National Education 
declared that PISA scores suggest that Turkish students are not equipped with the required knowledge and 
skills for international standards [11]. The situation seems to be the same [12, 13]. 

Turkish people frequently state that they can comprehend English but they cannot speak it [14-16]. 
Thus, inability to speak English has turned to be a syndrome in Turkish society [17-19]. Since it has been 
found out that education is a must for the long-term economic development and for diminishing both 
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economic and social disadvantages, inequality in education and its consequences have appeared to be some 
of the main issues in several countries [20-23]. Accordingly, Turkey may be given as a good example to 
evaluate the relations between regional inequalities, class, and education in which education is firmly a class- 
associated matter [24]. 

The view that though the learners can attain high levels of competency in reading, writing, and 
listening, they are not able to speak English is so common in Turkey [25]. This is a tragic concept since 
the students own obligatory and optional English lessons during their obligatory school education [26]. 
This problem has been previously attributed to learner autonomy, learning anxiety, flaws in teacher training 
and empowerment, as well as inadequacy of the required technology and materials in foreign language 
classes [27]. Considering all these aspects, this study inquires the issue of EFL proficiency within 
Turkish context. 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 

This study is descriptive and qualitative in nature. A phenomenographic method [28, 29] was 
adopted by including open-ended interview questions formed by the researcher. For the semi-structured 
interview questions, inter-coder reliability was conducted. For the coding reliability of the interview, Kappa 
Coefficient for Inter-coder Reliability was calculated and it was found that the coding process was highly 
reliable (K= .889, p<.001). Phenomenographic research design aims to understand how individuals 
experience and think about an event or phenomena within the framework of interpretative paradigm [30, 31]. 
The participants were given information about the nature of the study. The data were examined by using 
inductive content analysis. The number of the participants was composed of 15 public school English 
teachers. Their average age was 30. Each participant had at least a 7-year experience in language teaching. 
All of the participants majored in English language teaching. None of them had international experience in 
speaking English in inner circle countries composed of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Canada, New Zealand or Australia. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

All of the participants (n= 15) noted that it was hard to teach the learners through communicative 
approach because of the exams conducted in Turkey [32]. Therefore, they had to teach via grammar 
translation method emphasizing only receptive skills composed of mainly reading and grammar [33]. 
Another problem was that the number of the students in the classes was high (n= 15). In addition, English 
language teaching departments focused more on grammar translation [34] method even in other modern 
approaches were introduced to the teachers (N= 14). The participants’ pre-service experiences were also 
grammar-translation based (n= 15). Therefore, they noted that they were unable to use communicative 
approach in the classroom settings (n= 15). Besides, communicative and pragmatic competence of the 
participants was insufficient [35]. 

The participants (n= 10) emphasized that they had never been abroad and encountered any native 
speaker in their lifetime, which posed a serious problem for them. Another problem was that strategic 
competence [36] was not taught to the participants (n= 10). They noted that they never received such training 
during their university education. Therefore, they said that they were unable to develop their productive, 
communicative, strategic and pragmatic competence and skills [37] (n= 10). They also articulated that 
the learners came to the classroom setting to pass the exam in Turkey (n= 15). They had low motivation to 
produce the foreign language because the exam anxiety was very dominant and preceded other concerns [38]. 
Therefore, around half of the participants noted that it was hard to teach them productive skills, which caused 
the participants to focus on only grammar-translation method (n= 8). 

The policy of the schools and ministry of education in Turkey also led the participants (n= 15) to use 
this traditional method and approach. Thus, they tended to avoid utilizing modern approaches that have been 
repeatedly emphasized in the related literature because the main language policy in Turkey was largely 
exam-based. The participants (n= 7) also said that English language departments were also unable to bring 
concrete solutions to this problem at either macro or micro level because participatory and critical approaches 
were not emphasized and reinforced. Therefore, the policies can be said to affect the learners and teachers 
negatively and adversely. In addition, language policies regarding English language teaching and learning 
were not addressed between 2005 and 2013 in Turkey. English language departments were also not involved 
in the formation of democratic policies. Thus, the participants said that they felt helpless about using new and 
modern language teaching and learning methods and approaches [39] (n= 11). 

Another dimension was that the motivation of the participants (n= 10) was rather low because of 
the high number of the students in the classroom settings. They remarked (n= 10) that it was formidable and 
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impractical to urge the learners to develop productive skills. The time allocated to English language in public 
schools was totally inadequate. The participants (n= 6) also said that European countries were successful in 
language teaching because their syllabus and curriculum were production-based and that Turkey should 
prepare new syllabi and curricula that emphasize oral skills [40]. 

The participants (n= 13) recommended that English teachers in Turkey should visit inner circle 
countries to observe and thus gain experiences and new perspectives about English language teaching. They 
(n= 13) also suggested that lack of experience in speaking English with native speakers and even advanced 
non-native speakers caused them not to know how to use communicative approach in classroom settings 
because they lacked this international experience. What they (n= 13) expect is that ministry of education in 
Turkey and public schools should send them to inner circle countries so that they can develop their 
productive, communicative, strategic and pragmatic competence and skills. Unless these productive skills are 
improved and the number of the students is reduced, it is almost impossible to address learners in Turkey in 
a realistic manner [41]. 

Another serious problem that the participants (n= 15) mentioned was that the economic level was 
low. They said that there was a strong relationship between economic development and learning a foreign 
language. If the economic problem could be solved, they said that students could perform better in the 
classroom settings. The students’ low economic status affects their learning negatively. They (n= 14) also 
emphasized that even if technology was available in classroom environment and the learners followed social 
media, American movies, series and other internet-related tools, they were unable to speak English 
effectively because the whole teaching in the education system Turkey was reduced to only exams, which 
entailed the use of grammar-translation method. This system also affected the participants negatively [42]. 

In line with the problems mentioned above, it can be said that undeveloped economy, exam anxiety, 
the high number of the students in the classrooms, non-participatory political system in English education, 
absence of productive skills in the participants, the lack of critical thinking and critical pedagogy at macro 
and micro level, lack of oral skills, dominance of grammar translation method, rigidity of syllabus and 
curriculum, attitudes of the administrators and parents together affected English language teaching and 
learning in Turkey negatively. In addition, concrete solutions and recommendations by English language 
departments and Ministry of Education have hardly been addressed and brought. Therefore, the participants 
(n= 14) insistently emphasized that realistic and participatory approaches should be adopted, developed and 
reinforced. All of them (n= 14) said that they should be involved in the process of determining syllabus and 
curriculum as well as assessment. Figure 1 describes the themes from the interview. 
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Figure 1. Themes from the remarks of the informants 


4. CONCLUSION 

The overall results of the study show that grammar-translation method is dominant and widely used 
in Turkey. Therefore, insignificant progress has been made in English teaching and learning. The exams in 
Turkey should leave out receptive-skill based question types. Instead, communicative-based questions should 
be prepared and designed to motivate learners to use English effectively and efficiently. In addition, English 
language teaching departments should adopt a more critical approach towards this system. Unless realistic 
approaches are developed, it is unlikely to help learners use English productively. Thus, productive skills 
should be adopted and developed so that learners can communicate effectively. Both teachers and learners 
should be involved in preparation of curricula and syllabus as well as tasks. The tenets of Common European 
Framework should be followed. Although in principle Turkey is supposed to conform to these tenets, it is 
hard to see the applications of Common European Framework. The failure of English language teaching and 
learning system can be attributed to the types and nature of exams as well as the use of grammar 
translation method. 
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